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2 EDITORS PAGE 


Our cover photo portrays Frank Robbins standing on Dunns Rock at Knowsley, 

in the early.morning sunshine in May 1973. The photo was:taken by Tom . 
Patullo, who was asked by Frank to make an early start to photograph this 
well known Permian glaciated pavement in the most favourable low angle light, 
to highlight the glacial striae. Prior to this, John Berry, Laurie Leeson 
and myself had carried out an excavation on the northern end of this outcrop, 
to help Frank prove conclusively its glacial origin. This photo previously 
appeared on the cover of Vol. & (2) of The Bendigo Naturalist, in August 
1973.- 


I thought it appropriate to use it again on the cover of this issue of 
Whirrakee, because this is the month in which Frank reaches 80 years of 

age (on the 29th May). It is particularly appropriate to use a photo 
featuring a Permian glaciated pavement, because posterity will undoubtedly 
judge Franks! work on the Eppalock glacial area to be his major scientific 
achievement - at least that is my opinion as a professional geologist. 
Botanists may argue that his Whipstick botanical surveys were equally imp- 
ortant. Both may be right. Frank has made a very significant contribution 
to both botanical and geological knowledge of the area he has made his ‘home, 
and has become well loved as a "real character". I am sure all HSEb NSE will 
join me in wishing him well for his 80th birthday. 


* * * Ke KK eR KK 


The early deadline for this issue, to allow posting before the May 5th 
meeting, seems to have presented problems, and some regular: contributions 
have not been received. One missing item which needs a little more 
explanation.is the Committee Report. lan MacBean has resigned as 
Secretary because of work pressures and, at the last Committee meeting, 
Laurie Léeson agreed to take on the job until the Annual Meeting in 
September. Laurie had hardly had. time to settle in to his rather 
unexpected new job when the Whirrakee deadline was reached. Next ‘months 
Whirrakee should carry both the April and May Committee reports. 


I am in need of more articles for Whirrakee, both short and long. I 
would like to have a "bank" of articles to draw on, especially those 
which do not need to be used in a given month. So far, just about 
enough material has come in each month to ‘keep Whirrakée at a fairly 
consistent size, but it is a constant source of worry each month, and 
it would be a help to get a bit anead. At the moment, I have one 
short article only for the next issue, so you can see why I am a bit 
concerned, so please put pen to papere 


Eric Wilkinson 
EDITOR 


a 3h 
NOTES AND-OBSERVATIONS, FEBRUARY and MARCH 
sage tes ca. TC hg ee eee VBE OE AUT StS 


Over the last few meetings Hens have been some very interesting specimens 
brought in for identification and many eePOre ees of interest. Some of.the more 
important are as follows: =. 58 , 


The President of our Club, Mr Chris Bunn, reported large ‘numbers of birds on 
the lakes of Meadow Park ( the. Bendigo Sewerage Farm) including the rare 
(for the Bendigo area) Red necked. Avocet. 


Tan Brown | reported a’ number of Grey enpercnae at Mt. Korong. 


Ray Wallace caught a- strange butterfly which he identified as the "Common. 
Australian Crow!'.- Euploea corinna corinna. The upper side of the forewing © 
is brown, with an. outer. marginal. row of small white spots, and an inner ~ 
marginal, row of large white spots. The hindwings. are similar, ‘and the under- 
sides are, much the same except for being much paler. ‘The sexes are much alike. 
Mr G.A. Waterhouse in his, book "What Butterfly is That" states that this 
butterfly is common from Sydney to Cape York. I have netted many of them 
over the. last few years in the Townsville area. This specimen however was a - 
long way from home. They. are also found in the islands of Torres Strait 

and extend to Port Darwin and Wyndham. The full grown larva is reddish-brown, 
with several black bands margined with white on each segment, and a lower 
lateral, longitudinal band. They feed on a large number of plants. all of | 
which have a milk like Sap such as Oleander and various native. figs. 


Mr Tom Ratullo reported. the nesting in ‘his bush garden ‘of a pair ‘of Bronzewing 
pigeons. The pair not only reared. the young, but started the Process ‘all over 
again-and reared <a. second brood, } 


Tom also’ brought in specimens from his andeh of eget netinodes ; - Wirilda; 
Eucalyptus eoUre Suecita i ce ee Ere and a lovely. SPuAY. of Sturts 
Desert Pea, 9 $s A 


Miss Field pennteri on.a recent holiday | at Healsville, She spoke of having 
watched a huge Brush-tailed possum feeding on pears. She also described ‘a 
fungus that glowed brightly in the ; Cus and. asked for more information SECA 
Ete; 

PLEUROTUS NIDIFORMIS -Chost Fungus. 

From VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS g MUSHROOMS: “By Dr. J.H. Willis. ‘Be Ses 


On July 2nd 1841 the first account. bf ‘this wonder-plant was ‘penned. by iron 
Drummond in a letter to Sir W.J.Hooker, and subsequently published. in the 
London Journal of Botany. Mr Drummond. had Sen at EY LCS ips ‘Browing on Banksia 
wood in. the vicinity of Perthj- WA. 

With us in Victoria, -the species occurs almost exclusively at the bases of 
eucalypts, .living:or dead. Weird, if beautiful, are the spectral hoods at 
night-time, all aglow with lurid, greenish light, ‘and a sudden: glimpse of ‘them 
in dark forest has oftentimes startled the uninitiated, | giving rise. to a ~ 
fantastic ‘ghost yarn". The luminosity. of P,nidiformis is strong enough to — 
permit» the. reading of a newspapér held. close to it,.and may persist for hearly 
a week in specimens which have been: ‘gathered © ‘and kept in a cool, moist, © 
atmosphere. The species is collected eared sauity Sey, winter, but rains 

at almost any season may call it forth. 

P, illuminans, P. candescens, 'P. ‘lampas, and. P, SHOSenOnene (all in allusion 
to the light) are Synonyms of this common se - Be ‘Ghost: Mun guss1 


sah 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, FEBRUARY and MARCH continued. 


Many of our members were thrilled to see for the first time at our March 
meeting a blind snake, Brought in by our president Mr Chris Bunn, we were 
oid: thatthe, Small, scales continue all the way around the body. Of the twenty 
‘od Blind snake species found in Australia some are very rare indeed. 

From the book; The Snakes. of Australia! by J.R. ipehere comes the following 
information on..our blind ssnakes:- 7!" EEE PR um ste 

ALL, the Australian blind. snakes. belong “to: the one ‘Fant “‘Typhlopidae. 

They: are: all quite harmless. to humans. They live underground, in’ ants: nests, 
decayed Stumps , _ or: under large: flat: stones, . They. are nocturnal but generally 
come to the. surface fming. fhe ferly pours. of the’ F evening especially, during... 
the summer. 

They ‘all belong ‘to the genus Typhiope” The late E.R.Waite, director of the 
South Australian Museum, and one time of the Australian Museum, Sydney, 

was our. foremost. worker on. blind snakes. Young blind-snakes are very worm- 
like: in general appearance. ‘The eyes are represented by two rather indistinct 
dark spots, under, the ocular scale. itis fairly certain that they can 
distinguish only Ight from darkness. However. their’ sense of direction in 
the nearness: of objects is: “somewhat amazing. “The ‘mouth is a tiny semicircle 
under the head, resembling, ina ‘microscopic | sort of way , the mouth of a 
shark, ‘The. teeth, ‘reduced ‘1 Ai: tio or PA on the maxillary, can be detected 
only under a lens. 


There were several garden plants on ) display, one being Tageratroent indica, 
sometimes. called the. Pride of India, but more commonly known as Crepe Myrtle. 
This very beautiful tree is at its best throughout February. Despite the name 
Myrtle, this plant is in no way related to the Myrtle family, but belongs to 
the family Lythraceae. We have two native plants in this family throughout 
our bushland, the first being Lythrum hyssopifolia - the Small Loosestrife. 
This is a small procumbent annual, very widespread and common in damp places, 
and the second is much rarer, much prettier, and up to 1.25 metres high. | 
This is Lythrum salicaria, the Purple Loosestrife. I have found this plant 
in. several pices around Bendigo, including along the Myrtle Creek at Sutton 
Grange. 

The Crepe Myrtle is a favourite flowering tree in sub- tropical climates. 

It does well in mild coastal areas in the south, but as a more compact 
deciduous shrub with autumn leaf colour. The ehnciay panicles of blossom appear 
in late summer, all crinkly like crepe paper. The garden books tell me that 
the colours are pink, mauve, white and red. I have not seen white flowers yet, 
but the other colours are to be seen here, with the red and pink much more 
common: that . the mauve. The books also say that the shrubs flower best when 
thebranches, are. cut ight back to the: ‘trunk every winter. 1 


Another” lovely garden plant was "Barbadoes Pride", always known me as” 
"Bird of | Paradise" flower and botanically known as Caesalpinia pulcherrima s: 
Stirling: Macohoy. in. ‘his book ,"What Flower is That" page 65 plate: RUS Gs ke 
describes the plant as: “Follows: - "Long spikes ef flaming scarlet and yellow 
blossom: hhovening above a’ mass of pale fern: like foliage”. ‘So universally is 
it cultivated that the original home is unknown. Long red stamens and the 
flat green pods of the pea family, are other points that identify this 
graceful spiky plant. It grows easily from seed. 


Bob Allen brought in a very interesting botanical specimen. It was the 

- Red-ink Plant. This plant is scattered, but not common. It is known 
botanically as Phytolacca octandral Phytolacca comes from the Greek Phytos - 
a plant and Lac from the French - a lake, In other words, a plant growing 
near water. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS continued. 


The Red-ink plant was one of the first plants proclaimed under the Vermin 
and Noxious Weeds Act in 1922. It is an introduction from North and South 
Amsriaa, and belongs to the family FPhytolaccaceae. The flowers are <- 
inconspicuous. The fruits are usually red and yield a harmless red dye. 

The roots are strongly. emetic (causing vomiting) and purgative (tending to 
purge or causing an evacuation of the bowels), and the leaves contain Saponin 
(having the properties of soap). The only other member of the family 
Phytolaccaceae in Victoria is the introduced Phytolacca dioica. As Mr J.H. 
Willis explained, this is the South American 'Ombu'"! or Umbra Tree - a small 
rapidly growing tree to 30 feet, with buttressed trunk and evergreen poplar- 
like leaves. It sometimes persists, in spite of cutting, on old allotments 
and in deserted gardens of Victoria. | , 


Mrs Findlay was telling me about the larvae of the Wanderer Butténély, 
Danaida plexippus, feeding on the leaves of her Swan Plants. There were 
several other larvae feeding with them very much different from the Wanderer 
_ larvae. Mrs Findlay brought several to me for identification and they proved 
to be the larvae of the Lesser.Wanderer, Danaida ‘chrysippus. This butterfly 
has been flying around my garden on several occasions lately. It is about 
three inches across the wings and has the same orange ground colour, but no 
black veinings. It has one large and several smaller white spots on the ends 
of each forewing. The larva is also smaller and has spots along the body, 
instead of stripes, and three pairs of feelers, instead of two as in the 
larva of D. plexippus. The chrysalis is more golden, and smaller, but is 
just as beautiful. If you have Swan Plants in your garden, you will almost 
certainly have the larvae of the Wanderer butterfly on the leaves. Look 
closely, however, and you may just find the larvae of the Lesser Wanderer also. 


Earlier in the year when wild-flowers were scarce two plants were on the 
specimen table,» They were the two box thorns. The African Box-thorn - 

Lycium ferocissimum, and the Chinese Box-thorn - Lycium barbarum. The flowers 
of the African Box-thorn have five white petals with purple markings, 

and are sweetly scented. The fruit is orange-red, smooth and shiny, globular 
or oval, lLycium is from Lycia, an ancient country in Asia Minor where 
similar plants were found, and ferocissimum, from the Latin "ferox" meaning 
bold or fearless. This probably refers to the spines on the plant. Birds are 
the main agents in the spread of this plant. In "The ASEEES Report", a report 
of the meeting and campout of the Western Victorian F.N.C.'s Assn, held at. 
Appin, near Kerang, on the Anzac long week-end, 23/25 April 1977, under the 
heading "Mistletoe Bird" on page 16, is the ipolioninets "One highlight of 
the Sunday outing to Mt. Hope was the sighting by one lucky group of that 
beautiful little black and red gem, the male Mistletoe Bird. The bird was 
observed, from only a few yards distance, to be feeding on the berries of the 
African serine, A member of the Bird Observers Group of the Bendigo F.N.C. 
recently reported. the: same thing in the Bendigo area, and also reported these 
birds as feeding on the berries of the Peppercorn tree". 

P.S. A number of these reports are still available and can be obtained free 
from Bob Allen. 

Lycium barbarum, the Chinese Box-thorn , differs in being much more procumbent 
than the African Box-thorn. The fruit is more pear-shaped and is slightly 
poisonous, containing small amounts of Mydriatic Alkaloid. The Box-thorns 
belong to the very large family Solanacceae. Also in this family is the 
potato - Solanum auberosum, the tomato - Solanum lycopersicum, the Petunia 
of the garden, and many more, 


6. 
NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS continued. 


Leon Ruedin brought in a recently killed Sugar Glider that he had picked up 
from the road. It was quite a coincidence’ that Pat Egan did the same thing on 
the same night, although his specimen had béen killed a very much longer time 
than Leon's. The pity of this isthe dreadful toll: that takes place on oun, 
roads, not only with these rare furred animals, but with vast numbers daily. 
of birds, lizards, snakes and even humans. The nocturnal Sugar Glider, 
Petaurus breviceps , is rarely seen, but is not. uncommon’ in this area. - 

Ellis Troughton in his fine book "Furred Animals of Australia" has this to. say:- 
"The Sugar Glider has the widest range of all the gliders. They occur in the 
more coastal areas, from the south-eastern ‘border of South Australia, through 
the Eastern States to the Northern Territory. This beautiful animal is one 
of the most attractive marsupials, easily bred in captivity and a delightful 
pet. The general colouration is very similar to that of its nearest relative 
the Squirrel Glider from which it is distinguished by its smaller size and 
the more evenly-furred tail which is equally brushed.at the base, and | 
frequently white-tipped. The tail length never exceeds nine inches. This 
softly furred creature is actually one of the hardiest of the possum family, 
while the gliding: ability enables it to cover a considerable area in one night. 
The remarkable length of the glides in comparison with its size was shown by 
the Victorian naturalist David Fleay who recorded a glide of fifty yards. 

A slight upward swoop reduces the. force of impact. Wild adults exhibit a 
spitfire temper, biting and scratching, and they are unusual amongst the 
rather’ silent marsupials in their range of vocal-calls. From a hissing sound 
in the nest, to a sharp scream of disagreement rapidly subsiding to faint 
grunts. Unlike larger gliders, they are not leaf eaters, the diet consisting 
of insects, tender buds, blossoms and native fruits. It has been suggested 
that the long front. incisors are used for tearing open young branches for the 
juicy wood, Open bush and heavy forest country is favoured where hollows in 
limbs form the daytime retreat. In them’ nests are made of leaves. Sometimes 
deserted nests of ring-tail possums are adopted as homes. Fortunately owing 
to there shy nocturnal habits and the fact that the beautiful silky fur is 
not sufficiently close or rigid to be of commercial value, the survival of 
these beautiful marsupial GURUS seems assured for the future". 


PROTECTION oF ENDANGERED PLANTS © 
by Ian Brown. 


The Department of Crown Lands and cece is taking steps. to protect endangered 
native plants in the Loddon-Campaspe Region. 


Dr. R, Parsons of LaTrobe University has undertaken a study of eaineoreae 
plants for the Ministry of Conservation. He has located several plants which 
will disappear, unless urgent action is taken to protect their habitat. 

The Department of Crown Lands and SUEVEy =. is acting to help ensure their 
survival by creating Flora Reserves. 


Woodend Flora Reserve. 
The only stand of Black gum resigns aggregata) in Victoria is at Woodend. 
The proposed reserve is cenered ‘on. Five-mile Creek, but also includes a strip 
of Railway land. : 


Riddell Creek’ Flora Reserve 

A strip of Railway land containing one of the best examp1eat of basalt grass- 
land in Victoria. Dominated by the grass Themada australis, it also supports 
_.the endangered orchid Diuris punctata. 


PROTECTION OF ENDANGERED PLANTS continued. 


Hunter Flora Reserve. 

A small area at Hunter, familiar ‘to many in the Club, this area supports 

an excellent remnant of Northern Plains grassland. The most interesting plant 
is Swainsona plagiotropis. This site carries the largest population of the 
plant. 


Wharparilla Flora: Reserve 
This site, just west of Echuca, has a hea seat of Swainsona plagiotropi 


The grassland is dominated by Danson) PBs and Sneeee ae acicularis. - 


PRillips. Gully Flora Reserve 

A small area in the Whipstick, the teas reserve contains Westringia _ 
crassifolia, Eucalyptus froggattii, and the grass Stipa basvielusS 
All three are considered endangered. 


Terrick Terrick Flora Reserve 

This site in the abandoned township of Terrick Terrick, nor in the State 
Forest, supports a native grassland on granite soils. Whilst no endangered 
species are known to occur, the community itself is rare. 


The Department is continuing this work by inspecting all Crown lands which 
may still support endangered plants, especially those on the Northern Plains, 
and by seeking help from local Field Naturalists and other interested groups. 


ry ti tO eo ko tO bo td eto 
EASTER CAMPOUT 1982 


Another enjoyable Easter Campout. 


For the. past 10 years the Club has eran sed 2 a Senet at Easter (I think 
it developed from the Watkins Easter hikes to Wilsons Promontory). This year 
28 members camped on a Crown Land Reserve 8 km south of Murchison , between the 
Goulburn River and the Goulburn-Waranga Channel, 


The area, which is subject to annual flooding, had a medium coverage of 
River Red Gum (Eucalyptus camaldulensis)on the flat areas, and on the higher 
ground Yellow Box (Eucalyptus melliodora) with a large number showing. 
hybridization of the two. Small numbers of Silver Wattles (Acacia dealbata), 
River Bottlebrush (Callistemon paludosus), and River Tea-tree (Leptospermum 
obovatum) were found along the steep river banks, and the ground cover was 
mainly Tussock Grass’ (Poa australis), Water Pepper (Polygonum hudropiper) 
and large areas of the introduced Jerusalem Cherny (Solanum pseudo-capsicum),. 


Sixty mammal traps were set over three ‘nights, with poor results (probably 
due to the annual flooding), only capturing two species, Brush-tailed Possum 
(Trichosurus vulpecula) and Water Rat (Hydromys chrysogaster). 


Spotlighting also confirmed the lack of animals with only Brush-tailed 
Possums being seen, but we were fortunate to find a Tawny Frogmouth (Podargus 
strigoides) sitting on a stump, which sat patiently until everyone had had 
a good look, before SHUEY disappearing into the night. 

There was one other 'mammal'.Although no confirmed sighting was made, 
conclusive evidence was found on Sunday morning by the younger (and some older) 
members. This was the elusive Easter Bunny. 


A bird list was kept and finally tallied at 47 species, which was a little 
surprising because of the shortage of undergrowth. 


8. 
EASTER CAMPOUT continued. 


Other activities included canoeing, a trip to Reedy Lake, through ‘the 
Rushworth Forest to Whroo, where members had an interesting time exploring 
“the large open cut mine and tunnels at Balaclava Hill. (This area could be a 
good one day excursion during the Spring). 


The highlight of these Campouts is the social setotoeether around the 
campfire, the cups of specially prepared brews, the sampling of the 'dampers' 
with each cook adding their own secret ingredients, the music and singing, 
the stories, yarns and experiences that seem to grow from campout to campout. 
One small story that is worth repeating was heard one lunch time when a certain 
Red Bearded Gentleman (I use the word loosely), stood up with a satisfied sigh 
and said, "I think I will go and look for some butterflies". 

; “Would you like me to come, dear", was heard from the thoughtful 
Wife. 

"Of course" replied Red Beard, "I need someone to carry the gear". 


If any member knows of a likely spot that is isolated, not too far away, 
with varied features to cater for the diverse interests of the members, 
please let Mr. J. Lindner know so it can be checked out for next year. 


‘Graham Hill. 


WHAT MAKES BATS BATTY? by Chris Bunn. 


In the March issue of Whirrakee, John Lindner reported on bat trapping 
at St. Aidens. Whilst aiding John a night later in releasing these bats, I 
collected some "ticks or fleas” that were infesting a number of them. 


_ To the uninformed, including myself, all insects are divided into two 
_groups; bugs that do not possess wings, and flies that do possess wings. 
I was surprised therefore to find out that our "bugs! were in fact wingless 
flies. 


The parece were identified as Guaibncing to a small, but widespread, 
family of blood sucking parasites -.the NYCTERIBIIDAE. The adults inhabit 
the fur of bats, and are somewhat spider like in appearance. The legs and 
claws are strongly developed, the eyes are markedly reduced and the wings 
completely absent. The insect also looks decapitated, because the head is 
often flexed backwards into a groove of the thorax. 


The sheep ked or "sheep tick' is a more commonly known wingless fly, 
which was introduced into Australia on the sheeps back. 


"Time flies like an arrow - 
Fruit flies like a banana " 
, , contributed by Ian MacBean. 


9. 
QUAIL OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT 


Bird Observers' Group Bird of the Night Discussion Sth March 1982 
my compiled by Bill Flentje. 


Turnix velox Little button quail 

Turnix varia Painted button quail 
Coturnix pectoralis Stubble quail 

Coturnix australis Brown quail or Swamp quail. 


CALLS The Little quail has a repetetive moaning "oop" call when nesting, 

and a chipping call when alarmed. 

The -Painted quail also has a repetetive "oom" call, each syllable longer than 
bronzewing pigeon calls, with a shorter interval between each "oom", Each 
series of calls usually lasts less than half a minute in duration, whereas a . 
bronze wing pigeion often calls for several minutes. The Painted quail also 
has an agitation call of rapid, staccato, harsh notes, and not very loud. 

The alarm call is a peculiar, subdued, excited, whining call. Both male and 
female have been heard to utter the .above calls, 

Stubble quail have a two or three syllable clear whistle and sometimes a 

deep purring call, 207: ; 
Brown quail calls consist of loud crowing whistles rising in pitch, sharp 
chirps when disturbed, or flute-like chatter. : 

Quail sometimes call at night. 


APPEARANCE Quail are small plump birds, with mottled plumage, very short 
tails, and live on the ground. 

The Little quail is distinguished by comparatively small size, white on tail, 
and very short flight when flushed. : 

Painted quail are more brightly coloured and inhabit woodland areas with a 
coarse, grassy ground cover. In both of the above Button quail species, the 
female birds are larger and more brightly coloured than the male birds. 

The Coturnix quail are similar in size to the Painted quail, but are darker 
or less brightly coloured, and prefer open grasslands or areas cultivated for 
crops, 

The Stubble quail is generally very dark brown with lighter mottled marking 
above, a black patch on the breast, and the rest of the underneath is white 
to buff, 
Brown quail have a preference for tall grass and herbage areas, particularly 
near swamps and creeks, It has more chestnut colouration in its plumage. 


BREEDING In the Button quail, the female is reputed to be polyandrous , 
leaving the male to incubate the eggs and raise the young. She then seeks 
another male to raise another clutch. 2 

Generally, Quail build the sparse nest in a shallow depression on the ground, 
and line it with fine grass, leaves, or other similar material. The nests 

are usually protected by grassy, tussocky or shrubby undergrowth, and sometimes 
domed over, The Painted quail nest is probably in more open undergrowth 

than that of other species. Clutch size in the Button quail species is usually 
about four eggs, while in the Brown and Stubble quail the normal size is 

seven or eight and sometimes more. ' 
Incubation period for the Button quail is from 13-15 days. The young in all 
species are ready to leave the nest soon after hatching. ! 

The Painted quail and Stubble quail usually breed from September or October 

to February or March according to seasonal conditions, but the Little and 
Brown quail are more variable, and, subject to heavy rains and resultant 

bush pasture growth, breeding may occur at other times, unless the weather 

is very cold, 


10. 
QUAIL OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT continued. 


GENERAL Quail rarely take flight unless flushed by an intruder. They feed, 
nest, and rest on the ground, but when surprised and flushed, they rise 
rapidly with a whirr of wings, flying low, and then suddenly return to the 
ground. The Little quail appears to have the shortest flight, and the Brown 
quail seems to fly shorter distances, and is more reluctant to fly than the 
Stubble quail. 

Painted quail inhabit all forest types in the Bendigo District, and their 
territories appear to by fairly large. They are present the whole year round, 
and are believed to be sedentary, whereas the other species are probably 
nomadic. Although the Brown quail is more restricted to wet, swampy areas, 

at times it is found breeding in close proximity together with the Stubble 
quail and Little quail. These three species appear to have exy) little, if 
any, territorial demands. 
Brown quail eggs differ from those of the other species, being finely 
speckled dark brown without larger blotches. On one occasion, two Brown quail 
were observed to lay eggs in the one nest, producing 13 eggs altogether. 

The Stubble quail nests very commonly in the plains to the north and south of 
Bendigo. 

The Painted quail has Neon observed to cover its eggs with shivery grass ahen 
it leaves the nest to feed, especially if in danger of predation. The nest is 
sometimes under a tussock, at foot of saplings, under a low bush, or in 

thick growth of golden pennants, but is also sometimes very ohen and exposed, 
and usually with very little construction. 

As only one bird attends the eggs - the male bird - it appears to leave the 
eggs unattended for long periods in the heat of the day, usually the afternoon, 
while it searches for food. 


FOOD Stubble and Brown quail feed on seed and Sake. of grasses, saffron 
thistles, grains of wheat, insects, grubs and small frogs. Painted quail 
probably feed more on the seed of Acacia and other small shrubs, rather than 
grasses. Little quail in this district have similar food habits to Stubble 
and Brown quail and are therefore often found feeding and breeding in the 
same territories. 

One observation was recorded of a verdant lucerne patch in which a large 
number of quail were found to be feeding, evidently due to the large number 
of insects attracted by the lucerne. 

Migration of the nomadic species usually takes place at night, especially 
over large distances. The nomadic behaviour is probably due to lack of food 
and the need to find a new supply of suitable food. 


PREDATION It is suspected that all species inhabiting te open fields would 
be especially vulnerable to most of the birds of prey. One example was 
observed of a Little falcon rapidly swooping and securing a quail which had 
been flushed into flight. 

_ Old records indicate that two observations of King quail were made near 
-Tandarra, north of Bendigo, about 1940. _ 
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LIQUIDAMBARS ; 
by Eric Wilkinson 


Surely one of the most beautiful of the deciduous trees grown for their 
autumn foliage is the Liquidambar.or Sweet Gum, with its brilliant colours 
ranging from yellow through orange and vermillion to crimson and purple. 
Individual trees may be mainly yellow or mainly red, or produce a mixture 
of colours, but the dark red colouring trees seem to.be the most popular, 
and deservedly so. Most garden books recommend selecting a tree from nursery 
stock in autumn to be sure of. getting the desired colour. They also suggest 
that it does best in cool, mountainous areas, but they certainly grow and 
colour well in our climate, Obviously the tree is quite tough enough to cope 
with our hot summer weather, if it is receiving supplementary water, and our 
winter frosts are certainty: cold enough to ensure good colour in the following 
autumn. a0 


It is surprising that the Liquidambar has not been much used as a street 
tree in Bendigo. The only ones I know of are the few in Eaglehawk Road in 
Ironbark, but it was pleasing to see some brilliantly coloured young 
Manivdsnbane being installed in the new mall recently. However, there are 
hundreds’ scattered throughout Bendigo in private. gardens, and they are a major 
contributor to Bendigo's autumn display of colour. They are fairly slow 
growing, and will take a long while to outgrow a suburban garden. No doubt 
there are problems in store for future generations, if any of Bendigo's 
Liquidambars ever reach the size of the huge specimen on the Oak Lawn of the 
Botanical Gardens in Melbourne. This tree is about 90 years old, give or take 
a bit, since I cannot recall the exact date of planting given on the label, 
and is a real eye opener. It is an enormous spreading tree, which has long 
since outgrown the pyramidal shape which characterises younger specimens. 
‘The very thick horizontal branches give the tree a rather massive appearance, 
an impression of grandeur rather than grace. It was presumably the sight of 
park specimens such as this which led Stirling Macoboy to describe the 
Hake eS e as '"" - - one of the great specimen trees of the world." 


Our own Liquidambar was already there when we bought our house, and we 
were disappointed to find that it was:a mainly yellow colouring tree, However, 
not having the heart to cut it down when it was- already over three metres high, 
-we have had to content ourselves with’ admiring other peoples more spectacular 
colouring Liquidambars. I have experimented with applications of iron chelates 
and ammonium sulphate to see whether our’ tree could be encouraged to produce 
more red colouring, but it is apparent that the colouring is genetically 
controlled to a large degree. The chemicals mentioned may not have done much 
towards improving the colour, but they have certainly improved the health of 
the: tree. It copes better with summer now, and rarely shows moisture stress 
any more, although it did frequently when we first inherited it, and last year 
it did produce a fair sprinkling of red leaves, This year they are nearly all 
clear yellow again, so I ae EET seasonal factors cause the variations from 
‘year to year. 


One of the most imaginitive tree planting erodacts in North Central 
Victoria in recent years is "The Valley of the Liquidambars". at Heathcote. 
When we moved to Bendigo in 1969, we did a fair bit of local touring to 
get to know the area better. A “gaia brochure on Heathcote exhorted us to 
visit The Valley of the Liquidambars in autumn for the glorious display of 
colour. It sounded enticing, so we did. We were very disappointed, because to 
our astonishment we found that the trees had only recently been planted, and 
many were hardly higher than the long grass which almost obscured them. 


LOK 


LIQUIDAMBARS continued. 


Obviously the brochure had been planned to serve for many years into the 
future! However, we had to agree that the concept was:an exciting one, and 
have been paying occasional visits since to check on progress. The young 
trees have been growing slowly, and there are gaps where trees have died 
and not been replaced, but this autum when we called in on the way to 
Melbourne, the future potential was very much more evident. Even at.their 
present modest size, (only a few have passed three metres) the Liquidambars 
were turning on a brilliantly eye catching display of dark red and crimson 
colour. One or two pure yellow colouring Liquidambars for contrast and colour 
relief would probably be a good idea, but the display will be well worth 
visiting in autumm from now on. The growth rates should improve as each 
“autumn's leaf fall contributes to a build up of humus, and I should think 
that another ten years will see this mini-forest become the tourist drawcard 
‘that the over-enthusiastic brochure writer of 1969 was anticipating. For 
those who do not know where to go, the Liquidambars have been planted on the 
alluvial flats of McIvor Creek, opposite the Caravan Park and the Range 
Reserve, both sigh-posted from the McIvor Highway in Heathcote. 


Next month I will describe the three species of Liquidambar, and share 
with you the information I have been able to glean on their natural history. 


FROM THE MAIL-BOX by Ian MacBean 


Each month our Club receives the Newsletters from the Ballarat and Geelong 
Field Naturalist's Clubs. 

Ballarat will have heard Dr Willis talk on "Getting Away from it All - 
Plantwise" at their /fpril meeting, following their Members’ Night in March. 
Their Excursion - News Sheet always features excellent line drawings that 
highlight some current Club activity, and contains a surprising quantity of 
news and reports in eight small pages. 

Geelong hold their A.G.M. in April, which will interest those Bendigo 
members who believe a September A.G.M. is an unfortunate burden on a spring- 
time meeting. Like Ballarat, Geelong regularly report all excursions and note 
observations made at Club meetings. Geelong's excursion program appears to 
have been very busy recently with a campout to Mt. Cole and an excursion to 
the Organ Pipes in March, Brisbane Ranges and Port Fairy in April. 

Both Clubs are Rnvolyed in conservation/management projects which are 
reported in the current newsletters. Geelong has taken a major role in the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve and will continue to be involved on the Committee 
_ of Management and by guiding school groups and. performing weekend duty. 


There is a bonus from Geelong this. month with the arrival of two issues 
of the Geelong Naturalist. This journal carries more major articles from Club 
members and is illustrated with photographs. Vol.18 No.4 is a special 21st 
Birthday issue, which reviews many aspects of the Clubs' history 1971-1982. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED TO 19/4/82 


1. F.N.C. of Ballarat Excursion-News Sheet April 1982 
2. Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No.192 April 1982. 
3. Geelong Naturalist Vol.18 No.3 November 1981 
4, Geelong Naturalist Vol,18 No.4 February 1982 
_ 5. The Bird Observer No.603 April 1982 
6. The Australian Bird Watcher Vol.9 No.5 March 1982 
7, A.C.F. Newsletter Vol.14 No.3 April 1982 
8. Habitat Vol.10 No.2 April 1982 
9, Environment Victoria (C.C.V.Newsletter ) No.41 April 1982. 
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SALOMON GULLY FLORA RESERVE, BENDIGO 
ty _by Ian Brown. 


For many years the hill between the Quarry Hill Golf Course and the Cemetery 
has been of interest to many in the club. It has one of the best displays of 
Fairy, waxflower (Eriostemon verrucosus) in Central Victoria. The area is also 
the home of six. species of local wattles, including: Acacia: face ie which: 
provide a magnificent display in date VEEN EEN, Ties VE, acer 


After a long battle, in which the BPN Css pisvadt a major’ rales ae area, .| 
till then known simply as “Boyd Strig was reserved in July 1980; Itiis 
managed by the Department of Crown Lands and Survey. The ‘Department, . with 
the help of the City Council, has fenced*thé reserve and placed SEMA and 
routed timber signs. Sa 


The main entrance will be ae ae car — off Paterson ‘Street, near the 
Cemetery.” From:here a walking track crosses Salomon Gully and leads into the 
old open-cut on the Garden culyiane of. reef... 


The Lands Depa has designed an. Eeeancenion centre: which will be 

sited in the open-cut. It will: feature displays about the Reserve, especially 
the important floral values, The. Club, has agreed to finance the construction 
“and fitting out of the. centre from funds donated from the Winifred Waddell 
Trust, sapat held. in trust..for. the development of the. reserve. ; 

A system of walking suai is planned which will radiate from the information 
centre. Visitors will be able to see the different plant communities of the 
Reserve, which include native grasses, paperbark scrub and open forest. © 
Extensive views of Bendigo tan be obtained from peat Depa espactalay: 1 
Salomon Hill, where a. Lockout. Wa be constructed: 

The Lands pasartnent will be aiodlictnd prceneneed ‘for Ais Receruas which will 
enable visitors to identify points of interest along the walks. 


In recognition of the importance of “the Raseimes and the valuable contribution 
made by this Club to its creation, the Minister for Lands, Mr R.Mackenzie, 

has been invited to officially open*the! Reserve. in September, The information 
centre and. qerelsing; ‘tracks. should be sompdated, by then. 


Cea Daas * 1 Rt % * * i et 
W.VSF.N.C.A. CAMPOUT AT: AXEDALE, “APRIL 24-25. Bee Eric Wilkinson. p 
HeVeF.N CoA» CAMPOUT AT_AXEDALE ,/ APRIL 24-25 


-I do not know the total number of. campers at Axedale, ‘but Ido know that on 
Saturday afternoon Ian Brown and myself led an excursion party of 81 ‘people 
in 27 cars, very few of whom were from Bendigo, We visited Kellams Rock and 
Dunns Rock (Permian glaciated pavements), at Knowsley, and the Pink Cliffs 

_ area at Heathcote. Both locations seemed to capture: the interest.of the 
visitors. Many had been unaware of the: Pink Cliffs, and the range of . .. 
“geological features ‘to be seen. there. The return to Axedale was- made aithout 
losing: anyone, and the numbers erelaed to el over ‘one iundre for: the 
Saturday évening programme’, é ' 


Eric: Muir of Dimboola launched CliFE aeate eave s latest work, ore. 

Distribution and. Conservation of Vascular Plants in North Central Area, 

Victoria". Cneidentally, Laurie Leeson has a small ‘supply of these Ss 

at $5.00. seach) Seal tak feta aR Ace Keo 
ee: % a continued « on PA © 
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QUEENS BIRTHDAY WEEKEND, JUNE 12 - 14th 


WESTERN DISTRICT VOLCANIC FEATURES 


This long weekend excursion will be based at Mount Eccles National Park, 

and will include visits to some of the states most interesting volcanie 
features. By camping at the one spot, there will be flexibility of itinerary 
to cope with any weather problems. However, it is intended to visit Mt.Rouse, 
Mt.Napier, Byaduk Caves, the Wallacedale lava blisters and Tower Hill, not 
necessarily in that order, as well as spending a good part of the time _ 
examining the fascinating volcanic features of Mount Eccles National Park 
itself, We have the offer of a guided walk, and also a slide show, from 

the ranger. 


The campsite at Mount Eccles has limited facilities. 

"The camping ground has a total of 29 individual tent sites with shared 
fireplaces, tables and reticulated water. The toilet block does not have 
showers. It is essentially a "bush camping" situation." There were no 
bookings for Queens Birthday as at lst April, but sites do need to be booked. 
Names of intending campers will be taken at the May meeting. 

Camping charges per night are 70 cents for adults and 50 cents for children. 
Those who would like to come, but do not wish to camp, should arrange their 

- own accommodation, The nearest major centre with a good range of accommodation 
is Hamilton, a bit over half an hours drive from Mount Eccles. Campers 
should be prepared in case the Western District decides to turn on some 
cold, wintry weather, but there is a REERRETNG chance that it will be cool 
to mild and quite pleasant. 


Rather than travel in convoy from Bendigo, participants should travel to 
Mount Eccles independently, aiming to have the whole group assembled by 
lunchtime Saturday. Some may prefer to go on Friday. 


Leader: Eric Wilkinson (46 8736) 


RARER ER A 


eWiei Viste ats Ast CAMPOUT AT: AXEDALE continued 


Rob Watkins then enthralled his audience with superb slides of seulttit weit 
Tasmania, local Bendigo district flora and fauna, and some from Cape York - 
a fascinating pot pourri which emphasised the diversity of scenery and 
habitats from Cape York to South-west Tasmania. During supper I overheard 
more.than one person discussing plans to visit Tasmania, so I take it that 
Rob achieved his stated intention of inspiring people” to visit the places he 
had enjoyed so much. 


On the Sunday, Laurie. Leeson, Graham Hil sat myself fed an . excursion to. 
Barfold Gorge. Unfortunately, our arrival at Barfold (in about. 40 vehicles!) 
was greeted by ‘an icy cold, wind driven, rain ‘squall. A few people reluctantly 
-gave up, but most walked es ‘Mitchell's Falls, when the rain eased, Most then 
walked around the rim of the gorge until we were opposite the Big Colums. 


A few more went back to the cars then, but the rest walked down into the gorge ,’ 


and enjoyed a very pleasant walk upstream, to Mitchells Falls, in milder 
weather, Cliff Beauglehole found several species of plants to add to his list 
_ for the area, and those visitors who stuck it out to the end left us in no 

' doubt that they had been impressed by the gorge. 
All in all, the weekend went very well, and was well eipponted by the B.F.N.C. 
Thanks are due to those involved in the organisation, especially for the 
sumptuous supper on the Saturday night. From comments I received, I think I 


can safely say the visitors enjoyed the hospitality, and, I hope, the excursions. 


* 


- 
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BENDIGO FIELD a TUS O LTS enue 


Address correspondence to P.O. Box 396 pendent 3550 


PRESIDENT Chris Bunn — Averys Rd. Ethawk : 46 141 


SENIOR. VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St.Spring Gully. 43 0521 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal. Gully 46 8736 
SECRETARY Tan MacBean . 7 Beebe St,Bendigo — 43 0191 
ASSIST, SECRETARY George Curr “16 Specimen Hill Rd. Goldensq. H2 2798 
TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick . 39 6254 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Rob Moors _ Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal. Gully 46 8736 
EXCURSION ORGANISER John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. Ethawis . 46 7132 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP cre 

SECRETARY Harvey Rich 58 Dundas Rd. Nanenen 61 1698 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP ; de. 
SECRETARY ' John Lindner ..62 Simpsons Rd.E'hawk . 2 US) AS ee 
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kok ok kok tk wok kok & # ev a 
Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is “open to. all those 


interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
$8.00 Single, $10.00 Family, Su. 00° Pensioner and ye 00 ‘Children, 


Library subscription to Yhirrakee is $8. 00 per annum, 


General Meetings are held on the second wechesesy of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings start at 7 30. pm, and conclude eeD pup Een: 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside sate Special SEvricae 
Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, wmless otherwise specified. 

Pull day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday) 

Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 
or Sunday. Excursions are or eb held on the weekend following the General 
Meeting, 


Bird Observers Group meets on the first Friday of ‘the eae ‘at the Conference 
Rooms, Agriculture Pepas iments Epsom at 7. au pms” 


Mammal Surve urvey Group meets on the third Thieeday of each nein, except when 
the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, in which 


case the M.S.G,. meeting is on the Fen ee Teg SE) ‘7.30 pm.to 8 pm in 
member’ s homes as announced. 


NOMINATION FORM 
NEIEY BGUeA Tt ery he wth? a «wo Address . i er a eT ee ee Se ee 
Nominated | id ay e ° eo @ e s ° e e hd e e s ee. U6} e ° ° . ° e ee °° ee F 7) rr) z ) : 5 


Seconded < ObEMEL ED Me Fi WST Wen ietie DACs el ee peed ele Tre ote Phone e-8 © @ fee e 


Membership Category: Family, Single, *pecaey Bee Junior, — 


- DIARY - es 


MEETINGS ff, 
May 5th Speakers: Jack Ipsen and Jack Kellam jf 


Subject: Bird banding 


NB The date of this meeting has been brought forward to the 
FIRST Wednesday to avoid clashing with the May camp in the 
Big Desert (see below). 


June 9th Speaker: John Lindner . 
Subject: Eucalypts of Bendigo: biology and identification 


* 


July 14th Speaker: Tan Weir, National Parks Service 
Subject: National Parks in Victoria 


EXCURSIONS 


* Sun.May 9th Bird banding demonstration at Jack Ipsen's property, 
"Lyal Glen", between Eppalock Dam and Redesdale. 
Leaders: Jack Ipsen and Jack Kellam 
Meet at Havlin St. at 10. am 


MAY SCHOOL HOLIDAYS CAMP 
May 8-23 at Big Billy Bore, in the Big Desert, 35 km south of. Murrayville. 
See Whirrakee 3(2), p.8-9 for details. 
Whether you intend going for all or only part of the time, 
it is essential that you inform John Lindner (46 7132) of 
your plans beforehand. 


QUEENS BIRTHDAY WEEKEND 


June 12-14 Western District volcanic features, including Mt Napier, 
Byaduk Caves, Mt Eccles and Tower Hill. 
. Leader: . Eric Wilkinson 
Camp site: Mount Eccles National Park.(See page 14 for details) 


*Sun.June 20 Fungi: either Fryers Ridge or Mt Alexander, depending on 
seasonal conditions. 
Leader: John Lindner. Meet at Havlin St. at 10. am 


Sun.July 18th Natural History Workshop 
B.C.A.E., Osborne St. 
Leader: Tan MacBean. 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri.,May 7th Speaker: Harvey Rich 
Subject: ‘Across the top. 
An account of my travels in northern Australia” 
Bird of the night: Warblers, White-throated and White-tailed. 
7.30 pm, Agriculture Department, Epsom, 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Sat.May 15th To be held at campout at Big Billy Bore. am 


- <n. Br 


COMMITTEE MEETING 
Mon.May 24th. 8. pm at Ian Brown's home, 14 Curnow St., Golden Square. 


* These excursions are particularly for Junior Field Naturalists and 
beginners, but all other members are most welcome to attend. 


